ALICE TAYLOR, EDITOR 


Poland 


The Poland of today—a full-fledged People’s Re- 
public since the adoption on July 22, 1952, of a new 
constitution—bears little resemblance to her prewar 
namesake. Physically, she has been transplanted some 
150 miles westward, and now reaches deep into the 
heart of Central Europe. In the east, she lost to the 
Soviet Union 45 per cent of her former area; in the 
west, she gained the so-called Recovered Territories,* 
former German lands, which now constitute almost a 
third of her 120,000 square miles (Fig. 1). 

Astride the broad plain of Northern Europe, Po- 
land has suffered from a lack of natural boundaries 
throughout her thousand-year history. In this respect, 
the nation that has emerged from the shambles of 
World War II is more fortunate than the one that 
emerged from World War I. A longer Baltic coastline, 
several important rivers, and a continuous mountain 
fringe in the south have replaced hundreds of miles 
of indefensible artificial frontiers. And at the same 
time the strategic liability of a Wilno prong, a Polish 
Corridor, and a Poznan bulge has been eliminated. 

Demographically, Poland has experienced one of 
the greatest mass movements in all history. Whereas 
before the war minority groups represented almost a 


* Neither Poland’s de facto western border, nor her northern one 
bisecting former East Prussia, has received de jure recognition by the 
United States. 


third of all the inhabitants, the ethnic make-up of the 
new Poland is virtually uniform. Nowhere was the 
uprooting more thoroughgoing than in the Re- 
covered Territories, where, in a complete turnover, 
at least five million Germans were expelled and re- 
placed by Polish settlers from the areas surrendered 
to the U.S.S.R. and by repatriates whom the war had 
scattered to the far corners of Europe and beyond. 

Economically, the recent changes have been even 
more portentous. Postwar Poland is in the throes of a 
carefully planned, high-powered industrial revolu- 
tion Soviet style, which is rapidly transforming an 
underdeveloped agricultural nation into an urban- 
ized industrial power. Although heavy stresses are 
apparent, especially in the agricultural sector, the 
achievements as well as the goals of the current Six- 
Year Plan (1950-55) cannot be discounted. Already 
in 1949, it appeared that the mines and factories of 
Poland were producing almost twice as much as they 
had done in 1937; and the present rate of production 
foreshadows for 1955 a fourfold increase over prewar 
years. 

In carrying out this grueling drive toward indus- 
trialization, Poland is following the Soviet pattern 
faithfully. The standard of living is maintained at a 
low level to foster “internal capital accumulation.” 
The production of capital goods is given priority over 
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consumers’ goods so that the capacity to produce may 
continue to rise rapidly. Women and peasants are 
forcibly recruited into the nonagricultural labor 
force. And newly harnessed inanimate energy re- 
places the less efficient human and animal power as 
electrification and mechanization spread to farm and 
factory. 

All these measures would hardly be effective, how- 
ever, were it not for the wealth of natural resources 
encompassed by Poland’s new boundaries. Present- 
day Poland is one of Europe’s principal “have” 
nations. 

It is true that she lost valuable energy and chemical 
resources when the Soviet Union took over her east- 
er provinces, but she is well served by her acquisi- 
tions in the west. On the debit side is the loss to the 
Soviets of at least 75 per cent of her prewar oil fields; 
the remaining oil wells—all in the Jasto-Krosno dis- 
trict (see Fig. 2)—yield a mere 2,800 barrels a day, as 
compared with Poland’s prewar output of more than 
10,000 b/d. In this connection, it should be noted that 
yields from the Carpathian oil basin have declined 
steadily since 1909; it is therefore questionable 
whether this depleted field can be made to produce 
a dependable supply in the future. 

With most of her oil wells, Poland also surrendered 
to the U.S.S.R. her valuable potash deposits. It is not 
possible at present to judge whether this serious loss 
has been made up by the recently reported discovery 
of extensive potassium salt deposits in the Koto-Konin 
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region. It is hardly a coincidence, however, that the 
current Six-Year Plan calls for the establishment of 
a new chemical industry in this district. 

In the west, by way of compensation, Poland has 
acquired sole ownership of Europe’s “Second Ruhr,” 
a highly concentrated mining and industrial district 
built up on a major coal field. Here, in densely popu- 
lated Upper Silesia (3 million inhabitants; 6 cities 
of more than 100,000), lies the economic center of 
gravity of postwar Poland (see insert map). 

A political football for almost two centuries, the 
Upper Silesian coal basin has never been as fully or 
as systematically exploited as its West German 
counterpart. Until 1914 it was divided between Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, and Russia, three powers 
with traditionally divergent interests. Then after a 
plebiscite in 1921, the district was partitioned along 
ethnic lines between Germany and the emergent 
Polish Republic. This was far from satisfactory either 
physically or economically. The frontier left Poland 
with the most productive mines, and Germany with 
the majority of coke ovens, chemical by-products 
plants, and steelworks. In places the boundary was so 
arbitrary that workers living in one country found 
themselves at work underground in another. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that industrial expansion was 
severely handicapped. 

With the exception of an outlier in Czechoslovakia, 
Poland today controls a coal basin whose reserves, 
estimated at 135 billion tons, rank it ahead of the 
Franco-Belgian field and the Ukraine’s Donbas. At 
the present time this Upper Silesian basin produces 
80 million tons of coal a year, twice as much as the 
total output of prewar Poland, but still some 30 
million tons short of the Ruhr’s current production. 
To judge by the speed of the postwar recovery, the 
size of the labor force (almost 250,000), its produc- 
tivity, and the wholesale introduction of mechanized 
operations, the much-heralded 1955 goal of 100 mil- 
lion tons (including about 5 million tons mined in 
Lower Silesia) may well be within reach. 

However, Upper Silesia yields a smaller proportion 
of coking coal than the Ruhr. This is why the high- 
grade anthracite deposits of the Watbrzych (Walden- 
burg) district represent such a welcome addition to 
Poland’s mineral storehouse. Widely scattered lignite 
deposits have not yet been fully exploited because of 
the availability of bituminous coal. However, the pro- 
posed utilization of lignite in thermoelectric plants 
(one is being built at Konin) and for domestic pur- 
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poses (in the form of briquettes) foreshadows a more 
important role for that plentiful, low-cost energy 
resource. 

Rich in coal, but poor in iron, Poland relies heavily 
on Swedish and Ukrainian ores for her blast furnaces. 
The deposits around Kielce and Czestochowa have a 
very low iron content. Nevertheless, the mines are 
being modernized and enlarged in the hope that by 
1955 they will supply at least 30 per cent of the steel 
industry’s needs. 

No such deficits exist among the major nonferrous 
minerals, for Upper Silesia has the most productive 
zinc-lead mines in Europe, and the Sudeten Moun- 
tains have sizable copper reserves. 

In the current industrial development program, 
the major emphasis is being placed on steel, chemi- 
cals, and electricity. And the area of most spectacular 
activity is Upper Silesia. 

A site just east of Krakow, along the Silesia- 
Ukraine communications axis, was selected for the 
largest single industrial project—the Nowa Huta 
steelworks. Begun in 1949, Nowa Huta is slated to 
have an annual capacity of 1% million tons, more 
than the entire prewar steel output of Poland and 
just a little below the announced capacity of the huge 


Fairless Works now under construction at Morris- 
ville, Pa. At the same time, another integrated steel 
center is rising on the site of the prewar Czestochowa 
ironworks, within easy reach of both Silesian coal 
and local iron ore. 

Although the Six-Year Plan calls for a 1955 out- 
put of 4% million tons of crude steel, shortages are 
likely to develop as soon as other industries increase 
their potential. For example, the chemical and syn- 
thetic-fuel industry, which soon will be the second 
largest in Poland, already requires considerable 
quantities of steel for plant construction. Near 
Oswiecim and Gliwice (Gleiwitz), German-built coal 
hydrogenation plants and artificial fertilizer factories 
are being re-equipped and enlarged. The same ap- 
plies to the region’s power plants, whose grid is being 
extended and strengthened by the construction of 
the Jaworzno thermoelectric plant (allegedly one of 
the most powerful in Europe) and of hydroelectric 
facilities on the snow-fed southern tributaries of the 
Vistula and the Oder. 

While Upper Silesia, thanks to its wealth of raw 
materials and good transportation net, is likely to re- 
tain its industrial pre-eminence, efforts are being 
made to decentralize industrial activity (Fig. 2, 
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again). For a new textile-milling district, the planners 
have selected the Bialystok area, where both labor and 
locally grown flax are abundant. Similarly, the auto- 
motive industry is building new plants at Lublin and 
Starachowice, where labor shortages are less likely. 
And the industrially underdeveloped Warsaw area 
has been allocated a special-steel plant and facilities 
to mass-produce automobiles and electric equipment. 

Decentralization is helping to alleviate local food 
and labor shortages, but it cannot relieve the overall 
agricultural deficit of a nation whose industrial work- 
ing force will have grown by 100 per cent in less than 
ten years. Agriculture, today, is the Achilles’ heel of 
Poland’s economy. To be sure, there is no shortage of 
cultivable land in this generally level and well- 
watered country. More than half of it is arable. Sandy 
soils predominate, but there are extensive loess areas, 
especially in the south. More than four-fifths of the 
cultivated lands are planted in rye, potatoes, oats, 
wheat, and barley. If the valuable forests, mainly 
coniferous, which occupy more than go per cent of 
the land, are included, less than 10 per cent of Po- 
land’s area is unproductive. 

However, crop yields are among the lowest in 
Europe because of the traditional backwardness and 


poverty of the rural population. So far, the Commu- 
nist regime has been unable to bring about any 
significant improvements in this respect, though a 
great deal has been said about farm mechanization, 
fertilizer production, and breed improvement. When 
Poland’s chief planner, Hilary Minc, stated less than 
a year ago that difficulties were being encountered in 
feeding the people because of the disproportion be- 
tween the rates of agricultural and industrial de- 
velopment, he struck at the heart of the dilemma. 

Several factors seem to account for the lag in agri- 
cultural production. First, in the postwar zeal to 
break up large estates and reward the landless peasant, 
the government carved out thousands of small, eco- 
nomically unsound farm holdings, and at the same 
time it neglected to eliminate strip farming. Vol- 
untary cooperatives established after the war failed 
to deliver their quotas of farm produce. Conse- 
quently, mass collectivization was instituted in 1949, 
and is still in full swing. Model state farms are being 
established on the best lands, and tractor stations on 
the Soviet model are being organized as quickly as 
new farm machinery rolls off the assembly lines. How- 
ever, at present, the effect of all these measures cannot 
be evaluated. 
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